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SCIOCL GYMNASTICS. 


BY DIO LEWIS, M. D. 


I selected the bag games to appear first in these contributions because 
they are simple, and the apparatus cheap. Besides, they are very fasci- 


nating, and will serve to overcome suspicions and criticisms which all 
new things must encounter. 
I trust the suggestions in the previous article, on the care of the bags, 


. 
may not be forgotten. 
2 


No. 18. Turn your back to your partrer, and bend backwards, so 
im. He bends back, so that he may see you, and then 


that you can see hin } 
you throw the bag to hits as represented in Fig. 11. Always ery ready ! 





Figure 11. Figure 13. 
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that he may not be kept waiting too long in an uncomfortable condition. 
No. 19. Face your partner, and throw from the position represented 
in Fig. 12, holding the bag on the back of the hand. 
No. 20. Same as the last, except the left hand is employed. 


No. 21. Face your partner, and throw the bag around the back and 
over the opposite shoulder, as shown in big. 13. 
No. 22. Same as the last, except you use the other hand. 


No. 23. Each couple having ten bags ; you throw to your partner, 
and he catches as many as he can hold, folding hisarms. Fig. i4. This 


one will not ordinarily be played in class, as the number of 


bags will 
scarcely be sufficient. 

No. 24. The two classes will stand as represented in Fig. 15. Place 
ten bags on a chair or box at the fect of the first player of cach class. 
The leader gives the word, «ne, tivo, three! and the two classes complete 
in passing the bags over their heads backwards, to the feot of the class, 
when they whirl round and immediately yass them back. The class 
which has the entire ten on the chair or box at its head, first, counts one 


in the game. It is usual to make the game three, five, or ten, 





: oe 
De, a > 
Figure 14. Figure 15. 





No. 25. Let the two classes face ench other again, and pass the bags 
as in the last, except that they are carried along in front and as high as 
the chest, being careful not to stoop forward. 

No. 26. Let the bags be all placed at the head of one of the classes. 
We will call this class No. 1; the other class No. 2. The first player in 
class Nz. 1, throws a bag to the first player in class No. 2, who throws 
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it back to the second player in class No. 1, who throws it back to the 
second player in class No. 2, who, in turn, throws it to the third player 
in class No 1, and soon, working it down to the foot of the class. 

Put one bag is not allowed to make the trip alone ; all follow, one after 
another, in rapid succession. 

In this came, the bags are all thrown from the chest with both hands, 
as represented in the December No, in No. 1, of the bag exerzises. 

No. 27. The whole company may now be divided into trios, each 
trio playing with three bags, as represented in Fig. 16. Each one 


throws the bag to the player at his right hand, and at the same time 


catches the bag thrown from the player at his left. 








‘To secure the proper distance between the players for this game, they 
they should take each other by the hands, and pulling hard, they will 
have the right positions. Each player must look constantly at the one 
from whom he reecives the bags, and never for a moment at the one to 
whom he throws. If they forget this rule, the bags will soon fall to the 
floor. 

No. 28. Same as the last, except the bags are passed the oppo- 
site way. 

No. 29. The company is again divided into couples, and each couple 
plays with two, three, four, or more bags. <A throws a bag wih his 
right hand to B, who catches it with his left hand, and immediately 
changing it to his right, throws it back to A, who catches it with his 
left, and who changing it to his right, throws it back again to b. (Fig. 
17.) ‘Two, three, four, or five bags can be made to perform this circle 
between two players at the same time. 
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Figure 17. 


The bags, in this as in all the other bag exercises, except one, should 
be thrown and not tossed. 

No. 30. Same as the last, except the bags are thrown with the left 
and caught with the right hand. 

No. 31. Now the players will stand in two classes again, the classes 
to be six feet apart, and the players in each party to be six feet from 
each other. Place six bags on a chair at the head of cach class. Upon 
the word one, tiro, THREE! the first player in each class seizes a bag and 
runs with it to the second player, who carries it to the third, who in turn 
rushes to the fourth, and so on to the foot of the class. But one bag is 
not allowed to make the journey alone. One at atime, the whole six are 
hurried onward. Instantly and without any signal they are sent back to 
the head of the class in the same order. ‘The class which has its six 
on the chair at the head of the class first, counts one in the game. 





Br Stronc.—PBe strong, if you would rise. Remember, too, the di- 
rection you are to take. If you seek for physical power, you ean only 
enter the outer porch of the temple of honor. If you exercise social 
power, you will reach the inner porch. If you exercise intellectual pow- 
er, you will reach the center of the temple. But if you exercise moral 
power, you will stand as one of the high-priests at the altar. If you 
would rise to eminence, it must be like the eagle, with outspread wings of 


power,.—Jev. H. W. Beecher. 
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JUB SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


ee 


THE TOWN SUPERINTENDENCY—THE JOURNAL. 

Mr, Editor :—In the December number of the Jourial, you express 
feelings of sadness at parting with six or seven hundred educational of- 
ficers. To part with those with whom, for some time, you have sustain- 
ed pleasant relations, may well inspire the feelings you express ; and the 
loss which the cause of education is likely to suffer by the dismissal of 
so many who have faithfully labored in that cause, is ‘wel ania to 
increase the sorrow you experience at parting with your old friends, 
You will now form new relations, which I trust may be equally pleasant 
to you, and, I wish [ could hope, equally profitable to the schools. 

The action of the Legislature, in creating the office of County Super- 
intendent, I regard as eminently wise, but I apis speak thus approv- 
ingly of their action in abolishing the office of Town Superintendent. 
Our private citizens are not wholly wanting indeed, in attention to our 
schools, nor utterly destitute of interest in their prosperity ; but the da- 
ties imposed by law on those six or seven hundred educational officers, 
now unfortunately dismissed from service, had a tendency to secure great- 
er attention, and to increase the general interest. It is well known that 
our schools do not prosper well where this public attention and interest 
are lacking. The office of County Superintendent is perhaps calculated 
to give us a more uniform system of examinations, and to secure a higher 
grade of teachers, besides other advantages which the Legislature had in 
view ; but it would have been of decided advantage to the educational 
system of the State, if the office of town Superintendent had not been 
abolished at the same time the other was created. If one office was in- 
compatible with the other, thea indeed one must be saerificed ; but no 
such incompatibility exists. Should not the Legislature then which 
meets this winter, restore the office of Town Superintendent, and de- 
fine its duties so that they may not conflict with the County Olflice? 

An objection on the score of economy may be raised ; but the more 
general attention which it will secure in our schools, and the greater ef- 
ficiency it will produce in our educational system, will richly repay the 
increased expenditure. Unnecessary expenditures of money should never 
be made ; but in school matters as in war, nigardliness is not economy. 
All the means that can be commanded should be employed. ‘This is the 
only true economy. If the office is restored, I would suggest that these 
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officers should be required to attend all the Teachers’ Institutes held in 
their county, or Superintendent District, and all the examinations of 
teachers in their town or Examination District. 

As one of the evils of abolishing that office, is the probable decrease in 
the circulation of your valuable Journal, I would respectfully suggest 
to you, and to the County Superintendents throughout the State, that it 
might be well to send the Journal to teachers for fifty cents a year, and 
to require all applicants to deposit a year’s subscription with the County 
Superintendent, before receiving a teacher’s certificate. Perhaps the 
State Superintendent has authority to establish such a regulation—at 
Jeast he could recommend the cusfcm, if it should meet his approbation, 
and it would be cheerfully acquiesced in by all interested. 

I cannot close without urging upon all to redouble their efforts to ad- 


" 
3 
yance the educational interests of our State. Now, that the genius of 
war has broken Joose in our land, and the deepest passions of men are 
stirred by the fierce agitations which convulse society, we have greater 
need of the restraining influences of education. : 

SUAWANOIAN. 

Shawano, Dec., 1861. 

[Remarxs.—The opinion entertained of the Town Superintendency 
varies according to the capacity and faithfulness of the incumbents. The 
writer of the next article thinks poorly of the office. In New York they 
abolished the Town Superintendency and established the County Sys- 
tem, as we have done. It was soon found that the extremities of the 
School-system were neglected and suffered, and so they foolishly went 
back to the old plan. Anon, a change was called for; and now they 
have Assembly District Officers—a sort of compromise between ‘Town 
and County Superintents, and this plan does not satisfy. It is probable 
that in this State too we shall have to find out by experience, the folly of 
trying to get along with a blanket too short to cover both feet and shoul- 
ders. We have no confidence in the Town Clerk system. We want a 
Town Organization, with an active intelligent Executive Town Officer, to 
look after the schools in subordination to {the County Officer. It is not 
necessary that he should be called Town Superintendent, but the office 
we need. When it will be wise to ask for it, or when a Legislature will 
be prepared to grant it, we do not know. We fear not just yet. We 
hope to see the day when we shall have the whole matter of Public In- 


”? who shall 


struction committed to a competent ‘Board of Education, 
have all needful Legislative Power in the premises. The experience of 
the past, in many a State, shows that nothing is more uncertain or dis- 
couraging than the effort to obtain prompt and proper Legislatve action 


in regard to educational matters. 
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We thank the writer for his interest in the Journal, but the time has 
not yet come we fear, when the mass of teachers would desire an educa- 
tional publication, even at 50 cents a year. Until then, it would be un- 
wise to use coercive policy ; and when the present transient fitful oceu- 
es of teaching for one or two or more terms, is elevated into a some- 
what permanent profession, an organ of the profession in every State, 
will be demanded and willingly supported by all its liberal minded mem- 
bers, an any thing like compulsion will be unnecessary. But ere we 
reach any such condition of things, the State and County Superinten- 
dents, and Institutes and Normal Schools, have a great work to do. In 
this work the Journal will continue to strive. 

istice to many teachers it should be added, that the fitful and frag- 
nature of their employment, the poor compensation offered, aud 


t long delay of saan except in “ orders,” are little caleu- 





stimulate them to much outlay of their hard-earned salary ; and 


qualifications. To such we would say, ‘Wait a little longer—a good 


yet not a few strive, amid all these discouragements, to improve their 
time is coming.” 


P. S$. Since penning the above remarks, we have received a letter 


from au intelligent school-offieer in Fond du Lae county, from which, 


although not intended for publication, we make an extract or two : 


Derecr or tHe Scnoor-Law. 

“The law is unjust. It assumes a resulting benefit—provices for it— 
but makes no attempt to secure it. 

My neighbor pays a large tax and is without children. I pay no tax, 
and have ten or twelve children. Now theassumptionis, that the proper 
education of my children will confer a remunerative benefit, in some way, 
to my neighbor ; but I prefer to keep my children from school, or neglect 
to send them, and they thus grow up and become nuisances to society. 
Now from what has been presented to my own observation, I have long 
felt the necessity of some law compelling attendance, and also conferring 
some right of coercive authority upon teachers. I have thought that a 
fine per diem, equal to the per diem cost per scholar, estimated upon last 
term, collectable from parents, as other fines, would present some show 
of justice. In Prussia it is said some such law exists.” 

The writer also thus remarks upon the Jourval, and we concur with 
him in thinking it desirable to make it more widely an educational organ 
in the family and school ; but this would requre its enlargement which 
could not be aliorded at the present price paid by the State, (59 cents 


per copy, after pre-payment of postage.) At one dollar per copy, the 
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matter could be doubled in amount. But we fear the State patronage is 
more likely to be withdrawn than enlarged : 

Tut JOURNAL. 


“T am encouraged to communicate my views as to the course of policy 


I believe ae likely to make the Jowr:cl more certainly and efficiently 
useful: I think it should be made the duty of the District Clerk, within 


one week its receipt, to deliver the Jvwnal to the teacher (during 
term and back numbers on commencement of term,) and thet the teacher 


should be required by law to devote from one half day per week or per 


month, to one day per week or month, according to grade or progress of 


school, to the study and examination of its articles, and that the Jovrnal 





should be so moditied as to present some matter for the considerat 


the least advanced of the children of any District, and I eit that 
thus while really rendering the Jowrse! more generally advantageous to 


a] hd v. . . } . 
the objects of its issue, it would lighten editorial duty. 
oi ae 


EXPERIENCE OF A DISTRICT SCHOOL CLERK. 

In my humble situation I have a chanee to make observations which 
may pass unnoticed by learned men of high standing, and which if not 
clothed in fine words, may nevertheless present some truths which will 
benefit the cause of education. 

At our last annual school-meecting the proposition was made to have, 
besides a three months summer school, a three months winter school— 
The Atericans and Germans all voted for the measure ; the Norwegians 
all against the same. ‘The school party gained the day by one vote. 

It. | 


- i New ' sect a : ‘ Pe 
Since then, the Norwegians, not satised with the result, have petition- 


ed for a special meeting, and intend to dram up afew more of their 
countrymen to vote down the winter school. on are led by a man, 


1 
le 
is 


who tells them that the great expense of the war will drive them all from 


their ere (Ife is amember of some dark-lantern society, whose prin- 





ciples seem to be to keep the great masses of the people ignorant, so that 


-) 


Several farmers in our district have large families of growing up ebil- 





1 





a few learned men may have a vhetter chance to ru 


dren, who never had a aia to learn to read or write. Now these fam- 


ter school, but others, who have no c} 





ilies are anxious to have a win 
dren or only small ones, don’t like to help pay for schools, especially the 
winter school. In summer however, the larger children are all obli ize od 


to help their parents work on the farm; the smaller children are often 





t as to get them out of 





sent to school, not so much to be taugh the way. 





on of 
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A girl called a school-teacher is hired for ten dollars a month to take care 
of them. .\ summer school is only a nursery for little children. 

Our common school-system, I suppose is intended to benefit rich and 
poor alike ; but when a poor man who has many children casts his vote 
in favor of keeping open the schools, the rich man will taunt him and 
say: “ You are good at voting, but you don’t pay much tax.” And as 
the pcor are viten somewhat dependent on the rich, they will rather stay 
at howe from school-mecting than offend their rich neighbors. Bat I 
think a man who has cnly $100 worth of property and wh» pays one 
cent on each dollar, pays as much as another who has $10U0, and pays 
oue cent on each dollar. 

Ancther great fault is the irregu’ar attendance of children at school. 
“But we are freemen, and don’t like to be forced to send our children to 
school. We love money more than tle education of our neighbors’ chil- 
dren. We like to be called democrats, but we are in fact aristocrats ; 
the poor are our slaves, they ought not to be edueated—they may get 
some notions of liberty and equality.’ Such are the thoughts if not the 
words of some who vote against the schools. 

I have pointed out some of the difficulties under which we labor, and 
some of the faults of our school system; but how shall they be reme- 
died? I will give my own plan—and “sometimes even a fool hits the 
truth:” 

First. The school-tax ought to be collected by the State, and form one 
general school-fund, 

Second. Every town to build and maintain about four school-houses, 
so located on the forks of the roads that they are within about two miles 
of every inhabitant. 

Third. Have a clerk attached to every school-house, whose duty it 
should be to visit all the families who are in reach of the school-house 
twice a year, perhaps in April and November, to obtain signers for the 
next school-term. 

Fourth. Let every inhabitant who wishes to send children to school 
sign a contract presented by the clerk, how many children he will send 
regularly for three months, with penalty attached for non-attendance. 

Fifth. Let the State pay for every child from six years and over sign- 
ed for winter school, about one dollar per month, and for every child from 
four years and over signed for summer school, fifty cents per month. 

Sixth. When the clerk has the promise of about 20 or 50 children, or 
as many will be sufficient to pay a teacher, let him open the school. He 
ought not to be restricted by districts, but obtain signers where he can. 

Seventh. The penalty for non-attendance to be, except in case of sick- 
ness, that the signer pay instead of the State. 
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These are some rough outlines which may doubtless be improved. 


At present the common schoo!-system isa failure ; at least here in the 
country, it excites nothing but quarreling, and makes neighbors enemies 
who otherwise would have been friends. Thank ectidetee we have got 


rid of the great nuisance the Town Superintendency. Ina the six years 





since the organization of this town, we never had a town superintendent 
who was able or tried to do his duty well, except one, and he was ap- 
pointed by the town bord to fill a vacancy, after the elected oc- 
cupant of the office had left for the sunny south, without delivering pa- 
pers or rendering any account of the money in his hands, Dut the ap- 
pointed superintendent was blamed very much, because he visited the 
schools, and thus run the school into debt! His bill for about half a 
r¢ 


year’s service was twelve dollars. Dr. ——, our newly elected County Su- 


perintendent, it is thought, and I hope it sincerely, will administer some 
reviving medicine to our languid se stots m. 


AbOLPHUS. 


[As it is not proper to present local grievances, except as they illus- 
trate what is in some degree prevalent, we make locality a little obscure 
in our friend’s communication. The description will apply in not a few 
instances, and we have had several letters expressing similar views as to 
the policy of supporting the schools by a state instead of a local tax. 
We shoul be glad of a thorough presentation of this question, by a com- 
petent writer. | 


TU SGHOOG ROOM, 





PRIMARY INSTRUCTION, 


It is astonishing to find how little mental development is generally 
made in children before entering school. Primary classes have no ides 
of number, and seem to be totally unconscious of any power that they 
have, either of body or mind. They have never been systematically 
taught to observe any thing around them, and it requires some ingenuity 
to vary their exercises so that they will perceive a meaning in every 
thing. 

Teachers, be patient with the little ones, and endeavor to ad: 


4 





t all you 


L 


say to them, to their capacity. It very frequently occurs, that that they 
’ I A 4 } 
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do not understand us, even when we think we have expressed ourselves, 
in the most simple manner. I am elad that object-lessons are becoming 
so important in the minds of many teachers. Ilow the little ones relish 
instruction which they can comprehend and how much more readily they 
comprehend what they can see! low their eyes sparkle when they catch 
aglimpse of something new and how eagerly they report progress at 
home! 

‘The good we accomplish in school re-acts upon us. Parents are in- 
duced to co-operate with teachers, and then to extend a broader sympa- 
thy toward educators generally. Every friend of progress helps to form 
a public sentiment which will by and by effect grand improvements in 
the cducation of this country. School buildings will be crected on a more 
intelligent plan. Competent teachers, with needful facilities, will be 
provided, and our profession will be respected while our services will be 
more justly remunerated. 

Racryxe, January, 1802. Vie 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ. 


Among the diferent methods in use, for teaching children to read, I 
will deseribe the one which I apply in my own school, and which was 
taught as the best, when I attended a Normal school. I shall not re- 
hearse its advantages in a long preface, but give a brief description of 
it at once. 

The invention of writing of course preceded that of reading; there- 
fore the writing-reading method is the only rational method of learning 
to read and will be followed by pupils with the greatest pleasure. 

A new class enters the school-room, supplied with primers. They 
come with the expeetation to work and to study. Now can a teacher of 
a common district school, with scholars of different ages and grades com- 
mence with “ A,” “B,” “C,” according to the ordinary method, and the 
plan of the reading-book, and keep them contented? Does he even find 
time for it? Here at once appears an advantage of the writing-reading 
method. It furnishes work for all the classes, and saves time. The 
teacher calls the class, and writes a letter, (0,) on the black-board, ex- 
plains the lines he draws, and urges them to write a slate full of “Oces.” 
Ile reads the letter, and has it read by the class, both in concert, and 
singly. While the beginners write the first letter, the teacher has time 


‘lass. Very soon the slates will be covered with 
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“Oes.’’ After repeating the name again, the teacher procceds to the 
next letter—one of which “O” is a part—and explains, as described 
above. In this manner the class will learn to write the entire family: 
0, «, d, qand gy. As soon as the scholars are advanced far enough to write 
a word, the teacher will combine “ do,” and explain the word; asks the 
scholars what ¢icy do; what horses do; what birds, snakes, fishes, ete. 
do. Je pronounces the word, gives the elementary sounds separately, 
lets the scholars repeat them, and by this means they will learn to know 
the naies and svunds of the letters, and will be able to read, not by 
pelling the words, but by pronouncing the elementary sounds of the 
letters. 

In a language, like the German, this method is very easy ; but I have 
tried it successfully, even in the English language, which abounds in si- 
lent or useless letters ; and have found it a great deal easier for children, 
than the spelling method. A child must be used really as a machine, to 
be taught to say that e-h-i-l-d is pronounced “ child,” and g-r-a-y 
“eray;” while by the method of the sounds, the pupil will perceive 
what is meant ina short time. As soon us scholars can write and read 
the small letters, they should learn to read the printed letters, by com- 


parison on the black-board. The lessons in the primer are read from the 


blackboard, the slates and the book, and object-lessons should be con- 


nected with them, for which we find chance enough. Every word ought 
to be pronounced by the teacher, spelled, read, written and read again. 
There is no danger, that the scholars will become inactive and dull. No! 
They learn to work and use the time, to think and to talk. Not only 
those in the primers, but those in all the classes may be taught in o 
similar way. 

Great care should be taken to make the sckolars understand the mean- 
ing of the words—both their primitive and local significations. Then 
the scholars have to read alone, and in concert, and the teacher reads for 
them, ‘The teacher will lead them, by judicious questions, to give the 
meaning or the contents of a verse or a lesson, in their own words. 
These exercises will promote natural reading. ‘The scholars are always 
required to study their lessons before recitation, In reciting, they stand 
according to their rank as readers ; the best reader reads first, and so 
on, because the scholars imitate often their companions with more facil- 
ity than they do their teacher. 

The teacher connects with their reading lesson, exercises in Grammar 
and Composition. Ifere he meets a want, that will hinder this plan in 
a great measure, The higher reading books are made up of selections, 
written in too high a style for imitation, and they do not contain enough 
plain descriptions, and compositions in letter form, ete. Our school- 
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readers are compiled by eminent teachers, but it seems as if they forgot 
the wants and the standard of our Common Schools, by instructing in 
Seminaries and Colleges for a number of years. 

The teacher meets another difficulty in his attempt to lead the scholar 
so far as to find all the open and obvious logical thoughts, expressed in 
asentence. The teaching of reading as an art, to a certain degree of per- 
fectness, is easier than the other part of the work, because the ability to 
understand the author at all perfectly, demands a much higher develop- 
ment of the mental powers. '[he explanation of a lesson will be nearly 
worthless, however, if the teacher does not succeed in setting the mental 
faculties of the pupil at work by well directed questions. The teacher 
has only to guide the pupils ; the work is thcir own part. The truest 
proof of the understanding of a lesson is the ability of scholars to re- 
repeat its contents in their own words ; and this may be done at first, 
with open books. 

I think we can not be too careful in the explanation of the lessons. 
Reading without understanding, is wasting time. Only those scholars, 
who know what they are reading about, become good readers, or like to 
read, or are led on to the work of self-education—the great end of learn- 
ing to read. If scholars can not be educated as far as to understand their 
reading-books properly, their school-time is lost, because in that case they 
learn to look upon reading as a wearisome task ; their merely mechanical 
acquisition, as ready readers, will soon be rusted and useless, and the 
way of self-education is thus shut up to them. 

Iam sure, that every teacher will acknowledge these truths, and I 
only wonder that so many still teach reading in the old way, and seem 
so careful, in handling the shell, not to taste the sweet kernels within. 

Wawvraca Co. 5 We. 





TEACHING PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Onc of the defects in American schools constantly intruding itself up- 
on the sight of «ny teacher of foreign education, is the multplicity of 
books on every subjec 


t and for every grade of instruction. One gets be- 
wildered at the sight of it, and until he gets used to it, it is a horror to 
him. Although a laudable desire for improvement may often be the 
ause for this indiscriminate multiplication of school-books, still I con- 
sider it an indication of inefliciency on the part of many teachers, that 
the use of so many school-books, often composed after conflicting meth- 
ods, is yet continued. Tor the present I will confine my remarks to the 


isi 


i 
i) 
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books on Primary Geography. Their number is legion, but most of them 
ere worse than useless. I have not yet seen any one of them that did 
not commence with the figure of the earth, and treat of the great di- 
visions of the globe and of far-off countries. By looking at such hooks, 
intended for children, one might suppose, the eyes of the children were 
g at some badly executed pictures, 


> 


made for the express purpose of lookin 
and their brains to be the store-rooms for the dullest and scantiest defi- 
nitions immaginable. Why not look at the thing itself, instead of a pie- 
ture?) And who did ever understand the picture of anything, the reality 
of which he never saw? 

Teaching Geography properly begins at home. It begins by simply 
looking at what can be scen every day. ‘The relative situation of ob- 
jects and places known, the distances between them, the differences of 
elevation in the surrounding country, the watercourses in it, the visible 
changes in the sun, the moon and the stars, the sensible changes of air 
and temperature and what depends thereon in the seasons, the popula- 
tion of the place where the child is living and other things, which it can 
observe itself, form properly the subject of Primary Geography. It is 
entirely local, and it is impossible to write a book about it, suitable for 
any two schools. Indeed a book is almost useless, exeept perhaps to aid 
the teacher in developing a general plan, that might, for the sake of 
illustration, be applied to a certain locality, the topographical map of 
which might be annexed. Asa preperation for the better understand- 
ing of maps, the drawing of details of the same might be introduced, 
but not before the instruction goes beyond the visible horizon. Llere I 
think the admonition not to be amiss: first to thoroughly explore the 
neighborhood, before venturing beyond it. For ifa child, or indeed any 
body else does not understand what is within reach of his senses, he can 
not be expeeted to comprehend what is beyond it. Progress in Geogra- 


phy would be by extension of the field and by applying what has been 


v 


learned to the extended area—to the county, the state and so on. ‘This 
appea s to me a natural course, but it is not my intention to develop it 
now. I may conclude by saying, that progress in learning is usually in- 
deed, from the known to the unknown, but I must protest against the 
assumption that anything is known, because a definition of it that hap- 
pens to be contained in a book has been read or committed to memory, 
no matter how plain the definition may be. 


BurraLo Co. Bok. 


i 


It is a good horse that never stumbles, and a good wife that never 


grumbles. 
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THE FAITHFUL TEACHER'S REWARD. 


‘ ” 


Cast thy bread upon the wat)rs: for thou shalt find it after many days. 
Several years ago aecertain diffident young lady was placed in charge 

A 2 e 5 d t=) 
of her first school in one of the rural districts. She labored earnestly 


rs, and at the close of the 





and to good purpose, but with many n 
term, though she knew she had ee to do her duty, she felt as if she 
had aceomplished but litte, so sincere was her distrast of her qualifica- 





tions. Since then she has had charge of many different schools, but even 


now she has far less confidence in her ability to teach than is felt by those 
who have received the benefit of her instruction ; and she often fears 
that her labor has been almost in vain, 

Sho ld this chanee to meet the eye of any such individual, the writer 
would bid her “be of good cheer,” for her efforts have not lacked appre- 


ciation, and this is one of the rewards most valued by the true teacher, 


In 2 1 ceent 


which that same first school wes taught, in reference to this same teacher, 


conversation with a very worthy resident of the district in 








he was pleased to refer to her in this wise: ‘I know that Miss I 
constantly entertained doubts of her competency, and of the utility of 
her efforts, but they were certainly unfounded ; for though we have since 
had teachers of established reputation, none have ever given more gen- 
eral and permanent satisfaction. Not only was her influence felt in the 
so extended to the parents, and inhabitants in general ; among 
whom hex retiring disposition, exemplary demeanor and genuine good- 
ness, won for her many warm friends As a teacher, she deserves and 
possesses our gratitude ; as an associate and friend, our enduring esteem. 


She will ever be remembered very kindly by us all.”’ 





The f£ ashe teacher may not always realize the fruits of her labors, buf 
they surely follow, though her reward may Le far in the future. C. 


ek 


Onirct Lrssons.—-There are fashions in teaching ; and just now the 


fashion and the passion is O'ject Lesons, But it will be found that many 
subject and try to give such lessons real'y do not under- 


who talk on the 

stand “how to do it’’; and there is danger that the interest may gener- 
ally end in mere fashion for a while. Even the most intelligent teachers 
will need the benefit of the experience of others, and the suggestions of 
orderly methods, Ludhing about objcets is not giving an object lesson. 
Mr. N. A. Calkins’s book on ‘‘Object Lessons, for Teachers and Pa- 


rents,” of which we gave abrief notice in the August number, will be 
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found a very desirable hook to aid those who wish to train themselves 
and their pupils. Its scope is the lessons for the primary school. The 
author invites special attention to his suggestions on elementary reading, 
which are indeed very gocd, and truly philosophical. Ie shows how to 
carry out the method toward which pictured primers are one step, and to 
make the child’s interest in things which are familiar, aid him in learning 
the written and printed words that represent them —Jllinots Teacher. 


TOR WONG GUAGE 


For the Journal of Education. 
HOME INFLUENCES, 
BY I. G. T. 


For a moment, lay asid> dull care, and in imagination return with me 
to the home of your childhood and the scenes of your early youth, 7” iew 
them as you viewed them in days that are past ; see the “ fire light flicker 
on the wall like the vestal fire of old on the figures of adoring virgins, or 
like the flames of the Hebrew sacrifice whos ;¢ ineense bore hearts 
heaven.” 2 

Your grandsire, with the snows of a calm holy age shining on his fur- 
rowed brow, sits in his wonted corner by the chimney. Opposite is your 
grandmother, whose years make her like a temple, beauti‘ul in deeay, 
radiant with light beyond the portal in whose shadow she is sitting. 

The old arm chair of your father is drawn up before the fire ; his head, 
just touched with gray, lies back upon its oaken top. Near him sits 
your mother—not as you saw her the last time your feet crossed the 
tineshiold of that cherished home, for age has silvered o’er her locks ; her 
eye is dim ; her cheek is pale and thin, and her forehead bears the signet 
mark of Time. 

The pictures hang upon the wall, just where they hung when first yo 
gazed upon them. ame the little stand under the mirror lies that big 
sete so dear to the aged couple—so reverenced of your parents—the 
Family Bible. ‘The cat is purring on the hearth, and the old clock in the 
corner is ticking off the hours slowly and solemnly. 

There, too, are gathered around that home blaze, manly brothers and 
affectionate, light hearted sisters ; those with whom you used to play, 
and who used to share your joys and sorrows. Age! turn your mind’s 
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eye longingly back, and if tears will come, it is no shame to your man- 
hood ; gaze down through the dusky twilight of the past, and tell me 
what influence that home has had upon your education—your character, 
your life! Travel over the broad earth, with its flowery meads and its 
glorious sunshine ; gaze where the joyous sunlight stretches over field 
and hill, lying like molten fire on the bosom of the lake, and winding up 
the steeps of the mountains where no human foot has trod ; wander 
amid the ice-crowned Alps and gaze upon their grandeur till you grow 
dizzy with delight—or watch the golden twilight deepen on an Italian 
landscape, till it seems as though the golden gates of the eternal world 
were swung back, revealing to you the inner glory—and the remembra:ice 
of all these—the influence of all these—will fade away before the remem- 
branes and the influence of home. 

Ilome is to education what the ocean is to river--- the great fountain 
head. ‘Those lessons of truth and right, of loveand duty, that we have 
learned at Our mother’s knee, are those which underlie all others and 
form the ground-work of our characters. And when the tide of years 
has floated us out from the harbor of our homes, upon the great ocean of 
life, how we love and cherish the memory of her at whose feet we used 
to sit and learn patient lessons of the past. What though she knew no 
rule of grammar, nor the boundaries of distant States, nor the history of 
nations ; she had that which exceeds all lore—experience: she had 
fought life’s battle and conquered ; she had laid her treasures away in 
a house not made by hands, and grown purer, holier, stronger through 
tears and sorrow ; and thus disciplined, she told us all the danger of life’s 
journey and taught us how to go cheerfully and smilingly to the gate of 
death—trusting, like her, in a glorious hereafter. 

[10 BE CONTINUED. | 


————_—_———- +e —____ 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN NEAR HOME. 


So much has been said and written upon the education of the young, 
as to make it evident to my mind, that there can be no higher nor more 
solemn charge, than to preside over the development of immortal powers. 
And yet, notwithstanding the sacredness of the trust, and the sad effects 
resulting from its betrayal or neglect, it is amazing with how little cou- 
sideration parents send their sons and daughters to distant schools, simply 
perhaps because recommended by strangers, as the most popular and 
flourishing, and as being supported by the rich and influential. Ifew 
many parents have taken their children from institutions which were 
worthy of trust and patronage and where their young minds and hearts 
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were slowly, yet safely opening and expanding, under the best and purest 
of infiuences, and have conveyed them to genteel and fashionable board- 
ing schools, that they might be sacrificed at the shrine of fashion ; or 
that they might obtain a few vain and useless accomplishments, at the 
expense of artlessness and simplicity, of true mental improvement and 
moral rectitude. No wonder therefore that we hear the giddy young 
maid in her early teens, soliloquizing in this manner: “If I go to some 
large city, and receive a ‘degree,’ in some distinguished Seminary, I 
may not gain more knowledge, but I shall gain what is of more impor- 
tance, distinction in the eyes of my associates, and my manners will be- 
come m re refined by mingling with the higher circles of society.” 

Oh! ye mothers of a Christian land, one would think that you must 
shudcer at these outbursts of girlish folly and vanity, and place the buck- 
ler of motherly sway between your darlings and the allurements of that 
vain world for which they are longing. But alas! instead of this, the 
fond mother too often hails these intimations as the beginnings of an 
aspiring ambition, and, persuading herself that she onght to sacrifice 
every selfish consideration for the well-being of her children, sends them 
away from home into untried scenes, to be nourished in the bosom of 
mercenary strangers. In the meantime the instructors who have been 
setting the germs of knowledge in the youthful mind, are repaid with 
neglect and unthankfulness, and deprived of the reward of their tender 
cares. They have implanted the seeds, that others may gather the fruits, 
or perchance, by pernicious precepts, wither th fresh hopes of youth. 
When from a love of novelty, an appetite for eminence and superiority, 
a haughty pride, or a weak indulgence to the uneasiness or perverseness 
of youth, parents withdraw their patronage from institutions whose 
claims to confidence and support have been fully confirmed, they perhaps 
strike a death-blow at the very root of noble enterprize, and palsy the 
powers of an ardent and generous mind : 

‘« A pebble on the streamlet scant, 

Has turned the course of many a river ; 

A dew-drop on the tiny plant, 
Ifas warped the giant oak forever.” 

The farmer, when he prepares the rugged soil for the admission of the 
tender plant, and watches its progress from day to day, is even then re- 
warded by a foretaste of the matured fruitage. But tell him, that he is 
only to enjoy the early blossoms of the grain and fruit ; that another 
will garner up the golden harvest, and sit in the shade of the vine his 
hand has trained and cultivated ; wil’ not his arm lose its vigor, the hopes 
of his energetic mind become prostrated, and the honest God like princi- 
ple of exertion be wholly destroyed? Think you then that they, who 
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work and toil in the weedy stubborn soil of the intellectual field, need less 
encouragement to give them faith and vigor in the tiresome task? What 
indeed is physical toil, compared with the intense mental exertions put 
forth by the conscientious faithful teacher ? 

Think of these things then parents, and guardians of youth, and 
cheerfully give your aid, sympathics and counsel to the deserving in- 
structors of your children. Rebecca. 





WINTER EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 


Our natures are such that we instinctively crave some sort of recrea- 
tion, at frequent intervals, and, more or less, during our whole lives, 
With the mass, the winter time affords most leisure, and is especially fa- 
vorable, in many respects, to the gratification of our innate love of 
amusement. ‘The long evenings of this season, in this latitude, present 
sufficient opportunity for the cevelopment of this “lurking propensity.” 
To say nothing of public amusements, assemblies, re-unions, &e., a suf- 
ficient variety of parlor amusements, and such as are adapted to the 
home circle, may be gleaned from books and other sources, to help pass 
more pleasantly many an evening that would otherwise be lonely and 
dull. 

But in the selection of amusements we sbould exercise a proper dis- 
crimination. Some that have even found their way into books, are so 
silly or insi; id as to repel any desire to engage in them, on the part of a 
person of taste or good sense. Some are of questionable moral ten- 
dency. Such should be chosen, if possible, as are calculated, from their 
very nature and design, to instruct while they amuse ; and it is not diffi. 
cult to find such. Besides the mental training which may result from a 
judicious selection of amusements, other benefits, connected with their 
moral effect, and the proprieties of life and social intercourse, may be de. 
rived from an indulgence in them, at the same time that they afford pre- 
sent rational and innocent enjoyment. Of course this fragment is not 
intended to point out particular amusements, but to hint at the nature 
of such as may be indulged in with both pleasure and profit. W. 





Strer.—Sweet sleep ! thou comest with good fortune, unbidden and 
unentreated. Thou loosest the knots of stern thought, and minglest to- 
gether all images of joy and grief] Unhindered, the circle of internal 
hamonies flow on, and wrapped in a pleasing frenzy, we sink down ami 
cease to be.--- Geethe. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT 


CIRCULAR TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRRCTION, 


Madison, January 1, 1862. 


Dear Sir :—It will afford me much pleasure to co-operate with you in 
the discharge of your duties as County Superintendent of Schools. May 
I not also rely upon you for aid in the discharge of the duties of my office? 
It is made my duty to ascertain as far as possible, the condition and 
wants of the Public Schools of the State. I shall at any time most 
thankfully receive any information you may desire to communicate, and 
shall also be obliged for any suggestions you may see fit to make, reiative 
to our common work. I trust that our official vonnection may result in 
good to the cause for which we labor, and our personal acquaintance be 
mutually agreeable and beneficial. 

It is my purpose to meet you at some point convenient of access to 
yourself during the months of February, March or April, for purposes of 
consultation. You will confer a favor by informing me of some point 
within your reach, where I can call a Convention of the Superintendents 
of a few counties adjacent to your own, and also of the time that will be 
most agreeable for such a Convention. 


With the examination of teachers you will have very little to do until 
the commencement of the summer schools. In the few exceptional cases, 
you willexercise your best judgment, taking into account the condition 
of schools in your county, or in the several towns of your county. It is 
hoped that before the commencement of this part of your duty, the law 
respecting Teachers’ Certificates will be somewhat modified. At present, 
the form of certificate will be the same as heretofore. Under your diree- 
tion, a system of Graded Certificates may be introduced and made sue- 
cessful. As the result of your labors we look for great improvements in 
the qualifications of Teachers. This must be the resu/é, and ean not be 
assumed as the basis upon which you will act at the outset.— 
All your efforts should be directed to that end, but at first you must take 
things as youind them. The apathy of the people in some localities, 
and the sluggish habits of thought aad action must be broken up by de- 
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grees. Step by step the advance must be made. Starting from the point 
to which Town Superintendents have brought the work, an onward move- 
ment must be inaugurated, with such care as to make the advance sure, 
and to prevent the possibility of retreat. 


That you may understand fully the wants of the schools under your su- 
pervision, before you are required to pass upon the qualifications of the 
Teachers, I trust you will spend the first few months of your official work 
in a special visiting of the schools of the respective towns of your county. 
This will be of great service to yourself in the future, and will enable 
you to give me such information as may be of service to me in my work. 
I would ask you, in your visits, to ascertain whether Registers are kept, 
and if not, to call the atttention of teachers to the provisions of the law, 
which makes a forfeiture of their wages consequent upon failure to keep 
such a register. All that is of value in the Annual Reports depends up- 
on the ‘leachers’s Register. ‘To the District Clerks, and to the Teachers 
you may render important service, if you will advise the Teacher to place 
in figures at the bottom of each column, the number of days absence. 
It is but a moment’s work, and is of great value. In the extra column 
for the week may be placed all the absences for the week. From this the 
per centage of absence may be easily ascertained. This precautionary 
measure will save you much trouble in making up your Annual Report. 
The Blanks for the Annual Reports will be sent to you early in the year, 
that you may have a fair understanding of what will be required. This 
mucli may be said in advance—The facts to be obtained from Teachers’ 
Registers will be mainly these ; 1. Number of Scholars registered ; 2. 
Number days’ absence, reckoning nothing less than } of a day ; 3. Av- 
erage number who have attended school for the whole time school has 
been taught during the year; 4. Number of Teachers employed at the 
same time, and the sex of the same; 5. Number of months school has 
been taught by Male Teacher ; 6. Number of months school has been 
taught by Female Teacher. 


Yov may find it necessary to combine some other employment with that 
of County Superintendent, on account of the insufficiency of your salary. 
Any honorable employment not conflicting directly with your duties, you 
have a right to follow. There will, of course, be a manifest impropriety 
in your teaching a Public School, while acting as County Superintendent. 
No provision has been made for your examination. 

The good of the cause for which you labor, will also render any book 
agency embarassing and improper. 

Relying upon your disposition to do all in your power for the cause of 
Popular Education, even at the expense of much self-denial and pecuni- 
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ary sacrifice, you may be assured of my hearty co-operation, and earnest 
wishes for your success. 

In accordance with the foregoing circular, I have called Conventions 
as follows : 

At Mudison, for Dane and Jefferson, Jan. 23. 

At Monroe, for Green, Rock and Lafayette, Jan. 28. 

At Burlington, for Racine, Kenosha asd Walworth, Jan 30. 

At Milwaukee, for Milwaukee, Waukesha, Ozaukee and Washington, 
January 31. 

At Boseobel, for Grant, Crawford, Richland and Towa, Feb. 4. 

At Portage City, for Columbia, Marquette, Adams, Juneau and Sauk, 
February 11. 

At Fond du Lac, for Fond du Lae, Winnebago, Calumet, Sheboygan, 
Dodge, and Green Lake, February 13. 

At Green Buy, for Oconto, Door, Kewaunee, Brown, Manitowoe, Ou- 
tagamie and Shawanaw, February 15. 

At Stevens Point, for Portage, Marathon, Waushara, Waupaca and 
Wood, February 19. 

A’ Sparta, for Bad Ax, La Crosse and Monroe, February 21 

At Black River Fal/s, for Jackson, Clark and Trempealeau, Feb. 24. 

At Eau Clive, for Hau Claire, Chippewa, Duin, Buffalo and Pepin, 
February 26. 

At Hw/son, for Polk, St. Croix and Pierce, February 28. 

The places designated are such as I deemed easiest of aceess to the 
several Superintendents. If such should not be the case, Superinten- 
dents are at liberty to select their own place of meeting. My only ob- 
ject is to secure a personal interview with each Superintendent. It makes 
no Cifference with me at what point I meet them. 

If the Superintendent of the Counts in which the Convention is called 
will take pains to have the notice inserted in the papers of the county 
and vicinity, he will confer a favor. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 


EEE —— 


Proors oF Immortatiry.—When I consider the boundless activity of 
our minds, the remembrance we have of things past, our foresight of 
what is to come—when I reflect on the noble discoveries and vast im- 
provements by which those minds have advanced in art and science—I 
am entirely persuaded, and out of all doubt, that a nature which has in 
itself a fund of so many excellent things, cannot possibly be mortal.— 
Acnophon. 
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MATURE MATICAL DEPARTMENT. 





To Conrrisutors.—We are much pleased with the contributions for 
this number on account of both quality and quantity. Our limits are too 
narrow for but a small share of the articles, and those who do not occupy 
space this time, must not in consequence by any means lose patience or 
the courage to try again. 

Among other matter for this month, are two criticisms on the solution 
of problem 28, Dec. No. The questions presented in them are, Is the 
solution arithmetical? and, Cannot the exact answer be obtained alge- 
braically ? Not having room for the critcisms, and without expressing 
our own opinion, we leave these questions for our readers or for future 
contributors. The problem and solution were sent in together. The 
rate of one of the vessels was changed from 12 to 10 miles in the prob- 
lem at the suggestion of the author, but a corresponding change was not 

made in the solution, which was afterwards published during our absence, 
as explained at the time, and without our having an opportunity to cor- 
rect it. This discrepancy between the solution and problem is, therefore 
the result of an accident which was not the fault of E. H. J. 


PROBLEM IN PARTIAL PAYMENTS. 


A man owes p dollars which he wishes to pay in ~ equal, annual in- 
staliments : What is the value of each installment? Let y = the re- 
quired value ; and 7 = the rate per cent. By the United States rule the 
amount due at the end of the first year will be» (1 +7r)—y. At the 
end of the second year, »p (1 + 7)? —y(1+7)—y. Attheend of the 
mth year, p (L+r)"—y (l+r)"" —y (L+r)°" ..-—y(l+7r) 
s—("—') —y =o. Summing the terms multiplied by y, ad solving, we 
find y = Ct ae (1). Bythe Vermont rule we find the amount of 
the principal for the time the note runs, and from it subtract the sam 
of the amounts of the several payments, trom the time they are made un- 
til the note is taken up. We find the amount of the principal to be 
p(1+ xr). The amount of the first payment = [1 +(v—1)r]. The 
amount of the second payment = y[1 + (x—2)r]. The amount of the 
ath payment = y[l1 + (n—xn)r]. Therefore 
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p(l+ar)=nyl[ (n—1) + (n—2)...+4+ (n—7)]. Summing the 
arithmetical series within the brackets, and reducing, we have 
Bd ta tied dl 
n (n—1l) r+2n 
To show the difference in the results obtaine? by these two methods, 
let p = $2,500; n = 5 years; and r = .06. Formula (1) gives 
y = 2693.49; and formula (2), y = $580.86; a difference of $13.13 
in each payment. Jas. M. IncGauts. 
Evansville Seminary. 


Solution of Preblem 30.—As 1-10 of the work was left undone, and 

2.50 less received in consequence, it follows that $2.50 was the price of 
1-10 of the work and consequently $25.00 the price of whole. But as 
$5 00 of this was in money, the balance, $20, must be that part of the 
wages received as 1-9 of the yield, and if $20.00 was 1-9, then the value 
of the whole crop would be $180.00. 


Solution of Problem 31. —Let 42 = A’s distance, and 5 « = B’s dis- 
tance, then 25 2? —16 7? = 6? = 36,9 2? = 36,a=2,4e2 =8,5a =10. 
Utica, Dane Co., Wis. W.B.W. 


Solution of Problem 32.—The surface common to all the circles is 
bounded by three arcs, and is composed of an equilateral triangle and 
three equal segments of circles A side of the triangle equals the radius 
of the circles, and hence the are of each segment is one-sixth of the 
circumference. This will appear clear on drawing the diagram. 

Let 2 7 = a side of the triangle, or the radius sought. 

Then the altitude of the triangle, = a 4/3 and its area = 2°73. The 
area of each segment = 1-6 of a whole circle, less the triangle, 
= 4¢°2 — a? 73. [ p = 3.14159.] Adding and reducing, whole com- 
mon surface = 2° 4/3 + 2°2p — 32° V3 =a? (2p—2y3) = a x 
2,51908 =, from conditions of problem, 800 square rods. Dividing by 
co-efficient of 2* and extracting square root, we have a = 16.845. Re- 
quired radius therefore = 43.69 rods. T. D.C. 


Problem 38. Ihave two horses working together on a wagon. The 
power of draft of one is to that of the other as 5 is to 6. How far from 
the end holes of the evener, which are 40 inches apart, shall the middle 
hole be bored so that each shall do a share of the work in proportion to 
his strength ? 
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Problem 39. Prove that the sum of all the odd numbers commencing 
with unity is a square number. 


Problem 40, Prove that if a square number be divided by 12, the 
remainder will be a square number. 


Problem 41. A pole 16 feet long is balanced across a fulcrum 3 feet 
from one end by a weight of 113 pounds placed equidistant from the ful- 
crum and the adjacent end. Required the weight of the pole. 

Utica, Dane Co. W. B. W. 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


It is of course an interesting question how the cause of Education is affected 
by the present condition of the country. As will have been noticed by items 
published from time to time in our pages, there has been no apparent falling off 
in interest or attendance, at the meetings of State Associations of Teachers. 
Another highly favorable indication is presented in the following responses to in- 
quiries upon the subject from our State Superintendent, of Superintendents of 
other States. The letters are mostly embodied in Mr, Pickard’s Report just pub- 
lished, and one or two are added, which have since been received by him and 
which he has kindly placed at our disposal. We first give an 


Extract FROM Mr. PicKARD’s REPORT. 


From present indications, the people of Wisconsin understand well the impor- 
tance of watchfulness. In spite of depreciated currency, diminished school fund, 
and general commercial depression, school interests have not so far materially 
suffered. Local taxation bids fair to supply other deficiencies, and on the part 
of teachers there seems to be an instinctive movement toward better culture and 
more earnest labor. Institutes have been unusually prosperous. I beg leave to 
submit extracts from correspondence with Superintendents of other States touch- 
ing this point: 

From Supt. Anson SmyTu, or Quio. 


Very often am I asked concerning the effect of the war excitement upon school 
interests in this State. It is natural that this inquiry should be made, and I have 
been happy in being able to answer it in a way highly satisfactory to those who 
desire the prosperity of our educational enterprises. Our State levy for School 
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purposes has not been diminished, and so far as I am informed local levies for 
this purpose are, with few exceptions, as high as in former years, A good many 
of our teachers have resigned their position and entered the army, but their 
places have been acceptably filled, and no serious inconvenience or injury to our 
schools has resulted from this fact. Our people, particularly our School Directors, 
have seemed to appreciate the very great importance of rendering our Educa- 
tional forces efficient at such a time as this, when the tendency is to social and 
moral degeneracy. I believe the schools of Ohio are quite as well attended as 
they were one year ago, 
From Supt. N. Bateman, oF ILLINo!Is. 


The convulsions of the times have not, so far, materially depressed our educa- 
tional enterprises. Our common schools snd higher institutions of learning are 
well attended—the former never so numerously, Thank God for these cheering 
tokens. I should like to give you particulars, but my state of health forbids. 
More soon I hope. 

From Actina Supt. E. W. Keyes, or New York. 

Your favor of the 9th inst , is received and its intelligence perused with pleasure. 

I am most happy to return to you the like gratifying assurances concerning the 
educational sentiment in this State I think the interest in educational progress 
Was never more enthusiastic than now. Our teachers’ institutes were an unpre- 
cedented success; more were held; more teachers were in attendance; more 
general interest was manifested, and a more thorough and practical work accom- 
plished than ever before. The appropriations for the support of schools have 
not been diminished, nor is any reduction anticipated for the ensuing year. 

Everything presents the most gratifying assurances that, upon the question of 
popular education, the sentiment of our people is deep and abiding in the neces- 
sity for prosecuting the war against ignorance, with no less energy and force than 
we prosecute the war against the rebellion. 


From §S. C. Jackson, Ass’? Sec’y or Bp. or Ep., MASSACHUSETTS. 


The appropriations made by the State to maintain our Educational system, 
and by the cities and towns for the support of our Public Schools, were made 
during the last winter and spring, before the commencement of the war. The ef- 
fect of the war in this respect, is future, and cannot yet be ascertained. 

Thus far, our State Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, have not been 
much, if at all, unfavorably affected. 


From Supt, J. M. Gregory, oF MIcHIGAN. 


Your esteemed favor of the 9th inst, has just reached me. I am much oblig- 
ed hoth by this mark of consideration and by the interesting intelligence you 
communicate. The well-being of our sister State the other side of Lake Michi- 
gan can never fail to interest us who dwell on this side. 

I have watched with no little solicitude and some serious apprehension, the ef- 
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fects that the war might have upon our Schools, but, save a slight reduction of 
wages in a few cases, and a slight abbreviation of the School terms in a few oth- 
ers, we have as yet suffered no injury. So solid and deep is the conviction of 
our people of the necessity of educ:tion to our children, and of its vital impor- 
tance to society and the State, uhat I trust most of our Districts will suffer con- 
siderable privations before they will consent to see their Schools disconiinued, or 
even crippled for lack of liberal support. Doubtless we shall need to study 
economy, but we shall continue to educate. The march of humanity must go 
11, Whatever betides the nation. Children will be born and ripen to manhood 
even if this Union of States is dissolved. The grandest safeguards of society 
and its rights, lie after all, within us rather than without. 

Our Institutes were well attended, und I can see no abatement of the people’s 
interest in everything pertaining to their Schools, 

But the times will necessarily lay grander duties on the Schools, They should 
be made more than ever nurseries of patriotism and virtue. They should fire 
every heart with a new love of country, and inform every mind with a clearer 
notion of our form of government, and of the just principles of all good gov- 


ernment. 


From Tuos. H. Benton. JR., Sec'y Bp. or Ep., Iowa. 

The experience in our State is very similar to yours in Wisconsin, as you will 
see by my report. I was really surprised when I came to sum up the facts. I 
have labored long and hard in the Educational Department of Iowa, but feel that 
my labor has not been in vain, The prospect is cheering, even in these dark 
days. 

From Supt. E. P. Weston, oF MAINE. 

Tam happy to say that our school interests do not appear to have suffered 
very materially from the war movements. In some places where military camps 
have been located, it is doubtless true that school children have had their atten- 
tion diverted trom study, temporarily; but we are so remote from the seat of 
war, that our domestic and civil affairs are less disturbed than in States nearer to 
the actual conflict. In the noble army which Maine has sent to the defense of 
the nation, are included many of our intelligent and successful teachers, as well 
as many students from our colleges and academies. But our schools are still in 
vigorous operation, and the appropriations made by the several cities and towns 
in the spring, for the support of public schools, were larger in the aggregate by 
sixty thousand dollars, than in any previous year. Our people are evidently de- 
termined to take care that the children shall suffer no loss, while the country is 
passing through her great crisis. 

Should the demands upon our treasury for war purposes be greatly increased, 
we shall very naturally expect smaller appropriations for educationai interests. 
But we hope to be carried through all in triumph; a triumph not of arms alone, 
but higher and better, of the great principles of freedom—free Jabor—free wor- 


ship—free schools and—/ree men. 
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THE GERMAN ELEMENT AMONG US. 


It is short-sightedness to overlook the presence among us of a large German 
population. Politically, socially, and in every way, they must mould in no small 
degree, the furure character ot our State. We are not among those who regret 
this, Providence plainly intends a broader and higher development of nation- 





ality upon this continent, than has ever yet been exhibited in the history of the 
world, and this by the intermingling of the best elements of different nations, 
That narrow prejudice of nativity, which tends to keep races asunder, when 
brought, as they are here, to dwell side by side; which blinds them to the recog- 
nition of each other’s good qualities, is to be deplored. We have heard it inti- 
mated, that while native-born Americans are inclined to indulge prejudices 
against those of foregin birth, foreigners, particularly Germans, are apt to be jeal- 
ous of their newly-acquired rights as American citizens. However this may be, 
the feeling on cither side, though natural, is to be regretted. 

But we purposed to glance, just now, at the educational aspect of the matter. 
In the list of County Superintendents of Schools, are several names evidently 
German. Some of these have probably been teachers; in one instance at least, 
(that of Mr. Wernli) we have a teacher prepared for his work by a regular 
course of instruction ina Normal School. It will be quite natural for teachers 
or school officers of German edueation, to look at matters from a German stand- 
point, and to recommend what they believe to be the best plans and methods, 
On the other hand it is not improbable that a narrow-minded prejudice against 


“ Dutchmen ” will sometimes reject or contemn anything proposed from that 


quarter. 


Intelligent teachers are aware however that we are chiefly indebted tot he 
Germans for the earliest and most advanced scientific presentations of the whole 
subject of education, in modern times. Intelligent German educators should 
therefore be cordially welcomed, if found among us, and while some German 
ideas and practices are no doubt inapplicable to our schools, still a mutually free 
and frank examination and conference, will benefit teachers and school officers of 
both nationalities, 


Wherever there is a somewhat equal intermingling of Americans and Ger- 
mans, we conceive it would be an advantageous plan, if practicable, to provide 
for instruction in both languages. Under a judicious arrangement, many Ameri- 
can children might learn to read and speak German, while their German fellow 
pupils are learning to read and speak English; and this interchange would help 
and hasten the assimilation of the races, as well as confer uvon many that ad- 
vantage of knowing two languages without which old Roger Ascham says a 
man is like a bird with a broken wing. By the way it may be mentioned that 
several articles in the present number of the Journal are contributions from Ger- 
man pens. 
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COUNTY AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS, 


An ex-Town Supt. of Pierce Co. writes: —“If the Township System is intro- 
duced, why not let the Town Clerk act as Town Superintendent? I think our 
County Superintendent is a good man for the place, but his salary is, in my opin- 
jon, abominably low. The parents need instruction as well as the Scholars.” 

In reply it may be said that the salaries are generally fixed too low to secure 
and retain the full and necessary services of competent men. But if the needed 
“instruction” is given to parents and tax-payers, this difficulty will be remedied. 
Pierce County is too iatell'gent and enterprising, not to discover that a liberal 
policy in regard to her scliools will i: crease the value of her property and attract 
intelligent desi:able setilers. We hope it may be so in every county. In a cer- 
tain county in Pennsylvania, the salary of the Co, Supt. was fixed at 50 dollars, 
with a view of neutralizing an oflice which was there distasteful. But the in- 
cumbent went vigorously and intelligently to work, and not enly demonstrated 
the benetits of the office, but created such a:e action in its favor, that his salary 


was raised to $1,500. This may serve as a hint to those who are called to make 





bricks without straw. 

The Town Clerks are constituted Town Superintendents of Schools for certain 
purposes, and of course if competent as clerk-, they can perform the clerical du- 
tics pertaining to the Schools. But our schools are an interest so important that 
they should have their own necessary officers, and not be mixed up with other 





town or county aflairs. The duty of the local visiling and supervising of the 








schools is now devolved upon each district-board. But this wiil amount to little 
except that the-¢ officers will occasionally visit the schools formally, as they now 
do informally , aude his, though well as far as it goes, will not have the god ef- 
fect that would result from the frequent visits of an intelligent Town Officer, who 
knowing the condition of ail the schools, would be able to compare them, and 
to call forth a spirit of generous emulation. 

The poliey of making education a secondary matter, and so managing it that 
the duties of every part of the system, whether instructional or supervisory, are 
perfurmed by persons who have but a trausient or divided interest in them, is a 
bad policy. Our Teachers and County Superintendents especially, should be oc- 
eupied iu iin else, and should cf course be so compensated that their whole 
tine and talents may be devoted to their work. We would also have a Super- 
visory officer for each town, suitably paid for all that needs to be done. 


Tis GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE contains several educational suggestions that the 





University pay its debts out of its capital, as recommended by the Regents, and 


thus start atresh, with iis back lightened of this load; that a Military School or 
Department be added to its features, as in Michigan ; that Military Drill be taught 
in our Higher Schools (all this is well); and that the Library Fund be for the 
present borrowed for the General 
say on these topics hereaiter, Just now we would esx if it is wisdom or justice 


Fund We shall perhaps have something to 
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to allow the present class of older pupils in the schools to be deprived of the 





benctit of the books wl people have been taxed to pay for? By the time 
the money is paid back, these older pupils will be out of school, and the State 
will have lost a thousand fold more in the intelligence of the young citizens soon 
to come upon the stage, than the use or whole value of the Library Fund. The 
Governor does not, we are glad to see, recommend this diversion of the fund, but 


mentious it as a thing proposed. 


STATE SUPERINTENDEN?’S RePort.—We have not room this month for more 
of thisexcellent Report than the Correspondence on a former page. Very many 
of our readers have doubtless received the Report ere this. It recommends a 
simplitication or re-arrangement of the School-Code and a Bill is now before the 


Legislature for that purpose. 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE DLIND.—We have received the following from the Su 
perinteudent of the Wisconsin Institute for the Hducation of the Blind, print- 
ed in the raised letters used for their instruction: 

WISCONSIN INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, 

The thirteenth session of this institution began on the second of Sept, last, 
and is goiug on prosperously, more pupils being in attendance than at any previ- 
ous time. 

The institution is entirely supported by the State, which aims to furnish here 
for the blind of suitable age, the education that she provides in the’common 
school for her more favored children, and to give them besides, by a knowledge 
of some mechanical art, or by skill in music, the means of future self-mainte- 
nanee and uselulness. 

The recent completion of the main building affords room for a larger number of 
pupils; and there are, doubtless, in the State, many blind youth entitled to its 
advantages, who are allowing the proper time for instruction to pass by unim- 
proved. 

Parents or friends of such persons are invited to correspond with the under- 

gned respecting their admission, 


et SVILLE. THOMAS H. LITTLE, Supt. 


Avion ACADEMY.—A friend writes: ‘Our Winter Term opens full, and 





school exercises never went off more pleas ' or piofitably. The attendance 





‘ ° niawen — ” Mila} =T) ‘ ‘ ny 
is quite equal to any previous w term.” This is encouraging as this pee. 
} several students by enlistment. A brief interview at 





like most other- 
the Institute at Waterloo with Mr. Babeock, now Principal at Ai ie gave us 


the impression that the school is in good hands, 


ENANSVILLE SEMINARY, we learn, is prospering well. Notwithstanding six- 
teen more young men have enlisted, the school is well filled again, An adver- 


tisoment will be found cn another page. 


Warektoo.—We have neglected to mention finding a flourishing Select School 
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at this place, under Mr. Burrows, who as a student and teacher, has made his 
way against difficulties with much credit to himself. The Public School was in 
charge of Mr. Squires, and the people evince their appreciation of good school 
privileges, by entertaining the plan of a good Union Graded School. Waterloo 
we should mention, after casua'ly wandering (in the Journal,) into Waukesha 
Co,, is now firmly fixed in Jetierson. 


RacineE.—A friend writes. “ You are aware, of course, that Mr. MeMynn is 
no more with us. We have few such practical workers as he was. With the 
highest ideal of a school and great power of will and judgment to attain to it, 
you may be sure he is missed here. Few have thought as much as he of the 
deep necessity of better primary woré in schools. The teachers here will never 
have a better friend than was Mr. MeMyun.” 

Mr. Bristot, Mr. MceMynn’s succes-or, is going on quietly and effectively we 
understand, and it is no inconsiderable praise to auy teacher to succeed in suc. 


ceeding the ‘* Major.” 


SnezoyGAN—BELOIt—J ANESVILLE—CHUANGES.—It seems to be almost as much 
the fashion for Schools to change their teachers, as Parishes their ministers; and 
probably for much the same reasons: difficulty in being pleased, local breezes 

. ? 
and slow or poor pay. At Sheboygan Mr. Pierce succeeds Mr. Marshall: at 
shall; 
Janesville, Mr. Lockwood Mr. McKindley, but who is Mr. Lockwood's succe-sor 
at Beloit, we have not learned. Weare pleased to see that Miss Breed, formerly 
a teacher at Sheboygan, but for some time past a student, with a view to the im- 
provement of her qualitications, has now the place of Assistant Principal in the 
I 


School. 


Towa Co.—The Co. Supt. elect for this county, Mr. M. N. Randall, declines, 
we understand to aecept the office, 

In the town of Mineral Point, four new school-houses were erected during last 
year. In the city of Mineral Point, the schools are doing well, we learn, ie 
Mr. Pillsbury and his assistants, 


Co. SUPERINTENDENTS.—On the next page will be found a list of the Co. Su- 
perintendents—with jurisdiction, post-cflice address and salary—made as com. 
plete as information received will allow. The State Supt. is now holding Con- 
ventions of Co. Superintendents in different parts of the State, to further eflicien- 
ey and uniformity in the discharge of their duties. Some necessary moditica 
tions of the new law, in regard to the examination of Teachers, are before the 


Legislature, and it is hoped will soon be enacted.” 

Day-ScnooL BELL.—This little Singing-book is just the thing for common- 
schools. It should be better printed. Edited by Horace Waters, Published by 
Clark & Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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LIST OF COUNTIES AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


IN THE sTATE OF WISCONSIN. 
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We shall add a page of interesting statistics of the counties next month, 
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the mean time shall be glad to be enabled to make the above table quito ¢ arnt 
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THE RESULT. 

The result of the election of County Superintendents, as indicated by the fore- 
going Table, is more favorable perhaps than could have been expected. Of the 
whole number returned, fifty-nine, seven were teachers in the Public Schools at 
the time of their election; namely, Messrs. Cheney, Hatch, Kidder, Pierce, Wernli, 
Whitcom and Wood. Two were teaching in Academies: Messrs. Barlow and 
Goldthwaite, and Mr. Parkinson was recently a Tutor in the State University.— 
Eighteen we believe were Town Superintendents when elected: Messrs. Al- 
len, Dodge, Evans, Fay, Garland, Gerrits, Goldthwaite, Green, Hammond, Hoff- 
man, Hood, Lawlor, Mather, Morley, Parsons, Radcliffe, Seward and Swain. 
Four are Clergymen: Rev. Messrs. Foot, Kidder, Mather and Wood; and three 
Physicians: Messrs, Axtell, Gage and Gordon. Two we infer are lawyers: Messrs. 
Barron and Lyman; and oneis an editor—Mr. Thompkins; while Mr. Horn may 
perhaps be described as an ex-politician. Of the previous profession of the re- 
maining twenty we are not informed. Probably most of them have some 
time “kept school.” Mr. Munger we know was; not long since a Teacher. 

NOTICE TO POST-MASTERS. 

The Journal of Education, from and after the lst of January, 1862, will be 
sent at the expense of the State, to the following School Officers and the PosTagg 
PRE PAW thereon, as required by law: To County and City Superintendents, 
to Town and District Clerks, to the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, and of 
the University. To private Subscribers, the postage hereafter, will NOT Br PRm& 
PAID. Will Post-Masters please inform us of any cases in which the Journal 
is not taken from the post-office by subscribers or school-officers ? 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


We shall be thankful if School-officers will call the attention of Post-masters 
to the above notice. As the law requires the postage to be pre-paid on all copies 
sent to school-officers, the payment is made quarterly, on the whole number 
printed for the State, whether sent off at once cr not; so that whenever the 
back numbers are called for by any officer entitled to them, the postage is always 
pre-paid. If the Post-master of this city does not mark the packages “paid,” it 
is we suppose on the presumvtion that every one knows that the law requires 
the postage to be pre-paid, and that it is therefore unnecessary to affix the mark. 
To this it may be added, that the number of Journals sent out out is so large, 
that what with other publications and mi-cellaneous mail-matter sent from the 





post-office in this city, it is somewhat dificult to get them mailed with celerity as 


it is. 

The Journal will continue to be sent to the address of the ex-town Superin- 
tents, for the Town Clerks, until the names of the latter are received. A portion 
of these have been sent in, but only a small portion. We are indeb ed to Mr. 
Van Valkenberg, Co. Supt. of Manitowoc county, for a completelist of the Town 


Clerks of that county. 
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CHANGE OF NAMES. 


When the name of a School-officer is sent in, it is quite important that it be 
written legibly, and that the proper post-office address be given; and in case of 
a district clerk, the number of the district should be given; also the name of the 
previous incumbent, and his post-office address, if known to the person sending 
in names. By acompliance with these simple rules, many mistakes and much 





confusion will be avoided, 

We are making a new mailing-book, and shall esteem it an especial favor if 
we can obtain correct and complete lists of all district clerks, and of the town- 
clerks—likewise of those who may be elected at the spring election. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, prepared by Mr. I’, A. Allen, of the Westchester 
Penn. Normal School, is now ready, as will be seen by the advertisement on 
the next page, to which we again refer our readers) From advance sheets sent 
to us, we are much pleased with the plan and execution of the work. 

Mr. M. F. Cowpery, of Sandusky, Ohio, whose little book of “ Moral Lessons” 
has had a large and uset il circulation, has prepared another volume, to which he 
asks the attention of teachers and parents, on another page, No more valuable 
or important books for the school-room have ever been published, for it is worse 
than useless to train the intellect, if the heart is not subdued. 


“Hints T0 ComMmon-Scuoon Teacuers, Parents and Pupils; or Gleanings 
from School Life Experience.” We have received from the author another box 
of these little books, which we shall be happy to send at cost, to any who wish 
them—namely, at $3 per dozen, or a single copy (pre-paid,) for twelve 3-cent 
atamps. As formerly offered, we will send the Journal for one year, and the 
Book, (the latter pre-paid) to any female teacher as a new subscriber, on receipt | 
of One Dollar. Please read what the Massachusetts Teacher says of the book 
on a following page. Itis also approved by such men as Mr. Supt. Wells, of 
Chicago, and our State Supt., Mr. Pickard. 


Messrs. JAMES CHALLEN & Son of Philadelphia, call attention to a valuable 
list of books. 

Our DeparTMENTS—Some of them—are omitted this month for want of room. 
We shall try to give them a place next time. 

To SupscriBers, who have responded to our call for a little aid in a pecuniary 
way, we are thankful. We shall be happy to thank still more. If any have 
been called upon who were not indebted, it was by accident. 

Tue Institutes.—The remaining notes of the late series of Institutes are 
postponed, for some good reasons, till next month—but they will keep fresh. 

PrizzE Essays.—If no competitors appear, we shall continue the publication 









next month of such Essays as we have received on the subjects for which we of- 
fered some small prizes. The article by “J. W.” in the present number, on 
* Teaching Children to Read,” is on one of the subjects named, 









